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MAY  12,  1893. 


To   THE  TEACIIKRS  : 

Another  Arbor  Day  is  at  h.ind.  What  shall  we  do  with  it?  This  is  the 
question  propounded  by  many  a  teacher,  I  presume.  My  answer  is,  "  Make 
the  most  of  it.*' 

These  recurring  festival  days  are  the  opportunities  of  the  schools  if  they 
n)ake  proper  use  of  them.  'I'he  ordinar}'  exhibitions  which  the  schools  have 
been  wont  to  give  have  lost  their  novelty  and  attractiveness,  and  no  longer 
serve  the  purpose  of  interesting  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  school.  One 
I'eason  for  their  fiiilure  to  interest  is  the  absence  of  a  definite  end  or  aim  in  the 
exercises.  Columbus  Day,  Arbor  Day  give  just  the  needed  point  to  theeftbrts 
of  the  school  to  aiouse  interest  and  awaken  enthusiasm. 

Arbor  Day  is  essentially  the  children's  daj',  and  whatever  pertains  to  the 
enlarging  of  the  horizon  of  child  life,  to  the  enriching  of  child  culture  belongs 
to  it,  and  has  a  legitimate  place  in  the  exercises  of  the  day. 

First  of  all,  let  the  patriotic  element  be  conspicuous,  both  in  music  and  in 
recitation.  "  America  "  should  always  be  sung  on  such  celebrations,  and  the 
Flag  should  be  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  occasion. 

Second,  Emphasize  home  life  and  whatever  may  add  to  its  attractions. 
Bring  out  the  thought  of  a  "  school  home,"  for  the  "  little  red  school-house," 
or  the  village  school  may  Just  as  truly  be  an  "  Alma  Mater"  to  the  earnest, 
faithful.  Intelligent  boy  or  girl  whose  school  days  end  then  and  there,  as  the 
college  or  university  is  to  its  more  favored  sons  and  daughters. 

Third.  Make  the  day  and  the  preceding  preparation  for  it  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  children's  knowledge  of  the  whole  realm  of  the  vegetable  world, 
from  the  tiniest  moss  or  lichen  up  to  the  monarch  of  the  forest.  So  far  as 
possible  let  the  work  of  one  year  connect  naturally  with  that  of  the  preced- 
ing, so  that  the  labor  spent  may  secure  a  permanent  reward. 

Fourth.     Be  enthusiastic  in  your  preparations.     The  school  will  reflect  the 

spirit  of  the  teaclier.     All  work  of  this  kind  if  undertaken  and  carried  on  with 

spirit  and  animation  reacts  upon  the  regular  life  of  a  school  and  stirs  it  to  new 

activities.     It  is,  indeed,  at  this  time  of  year,  the  very  tonic  perhaps  that  may 

be  needed  to  bring  the  school  up  to  the  successful  completion  of  the  year's 

work. 

THOMAS  B.  STOCKVVELL, 

Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 
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A  STATE  TREE  FOR  RHODE  ISLAND. 


Many  of  the  States  have  selected  by  the  votes  of  the  school  children  some 
one  tree  as  a  State  Tree.  It  has  been  decided  to  give  the  schools  of  Khode 
Island  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  a  State  Tree  one  year  from  this  time.  The 
plan  is  as  follows : — 

I.  The  vote  shall  be  taken  in  18'J4,  on  or  before  the  middle  of  April ;  as  near 
that  time  as  may  be  practicable. 

II.  The  vote  is  to  be  taken  by  ballots  to  be  furnished  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Schools. 

III.  The  result  of  the  vote  in  each  cit}^  and  town  is  to  be  announced  in  con- 
nection with  the  local  celebration  of  Arbor  Day  for  1894. 

IV.  The  result  of  the  vote  of  each  city  or  town  is  to  be  sent  by  the  Supt. 
of  Schools  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  on  or  before  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  April,  and  the  result  for  the  whole  State  is  to  be  determined  by 
him  and  furnished  to  the  local  Supts.  of  Schools  for  announcement  by  them 
after  the  declaration  of  the  local  vote. 


The  tree  is  to  be  selected  from  the  following  list: 


Ash, 

Elm, 

Beech, 

Hickory, 

Birch, 

Maple, 

Button  wood. 

Oak, 

Cedar, 

Pine. 

VI.  Teachers  are  urged  to  bring  the  subject  before  their  pupils  at  an  early 
date  and  arouse  their  interest  in  the  matter,  and  also  to  guide  the  reading  and 
study  of  the  pupils  along'  such  lines  as  shall  acquaint  them  with  the  various 
characteristic  features  of  the  different  trees  in  order  that  they  ma}^  vote  intel- 
ligently. Among  the  materials  which  may  be  available  the  following  are 
recommended: 

"  Native  Trees  "  by  L.  W.  Paissell. 

"  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massachusetts  "  by  G.  B.  Emerson. 

"  Evergreens  ''  by  Hoopes. 

Reports  of  Commission  on  Forestry,  by  E.  B.  Fernow. 

The  "  Garden  and  Forest." 

VII.  All  pupils  ten  years  of  age,  or  who  have  passed  the  fifth  year  of 
school  work,  will  be  eligible  to  vote. 

THOMAS  B.  STOCKVV  ELL, 

Cummissioner  of  Fuhlic  Schools, 


8 
CLASS   EXERCISES. 


I.    USES  OF  AKBOR  BAY.— By  L.  W.  Eiissell. 

1.  When  was  the  first  tree-planting  day?  Our  calendars  give  no  date  for 
this  event.  No  historical  book  records  It.  It  was  at  a  time  so  far  back  that 
no  man  knows  it.  We  onl}'  know  that  it  came  In  those  "days'"  of  creation 
which  fitted  the  earth  for  the  home  of  the  human  race.  Before  man  was, 
trees  grew,  and 

— "  budded  and  shook  their  green 
Leaves  in  His  breezes,  and 
Shot  towards  lieaven." 

Generations  of  trees  came  and  went,  each  working  with  sunshine  and  rain, 
air  and  frost,  in  breaking  up  the  rock  crust  of  the  earth.  In  the  silence  of 
long-gone  ages  the  trees  covered  the  dry  land  thick  with  rich  mold  for  the 
growth  of  plants  which  to-day  feed  us,  clothe  us,  and  delight  us  by  their 
beautiful  foi-ms  and  colors. 

2.  Xo  land  is  so  desolate  as  that  without  trees.  Xo  act  of  man  can  so  cer- 
tainly ruin  a  once  feitlle  region  as  to  cut  off  all  Its  forests.  When  such  folly 
has  destroyed  the  woods,  the  people  must  plant  trees,  or  fly  from  the  barren- 
ness which  they  have  brought  to  their  own  lands.  The  life  of  man  Is  linked 
with  that  of  trees.     Plant  trees  ! 

3.  The  adoption  of  the  name  Arbor  Day  was  a  happy  thought.  It  put  a 
nation's  hope  into  a  word.  Our  country  Is  In  peril  from  too  much  tree-cutting. 
The  "  Arbor  Day"  spirit,  moving  among  the  people,  must  rescue  the  land 
from  the  destruction  of  ax  and  fiie.  The  recognition  of  Arbor  Day  by  the 
law-makers  of  most  states  is  the  organized  expression  of  the  wish  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  well,  but  It  Is  not  enough.  Ceremonial  tree-planting,  here  and 
there,  should  be  but  the  official  seal  of  the  larger  work  everywhere  going  on. 

4.  The  Arbor  Day  spirit  should  pervade  the  year.  The  beauty  of  trees  Is 
7iever  liidden.  Their  great  usefulness  to  us  Is  a  living  truth  at  all  times  in 
every  season.  Oyr  notice  of  these  facts  should  not  be  a  mere  holiday  cere- 
mony, to  begin  with  the  spring  time  and  end  with  Arbor  Day.  To  appreciate 
trees,  one  must  observe  and  know  them  ; — in  their  noble  forms  and  lofty  pro- 
portions, in  their  beauty  of  bud  and  leaf,  flower  and  fruit,  in  the  changes 
from  the  soft  tints  of  spring  foliage  through  the  restful  greens  of  summer 
dress  to  the  gorgeous  display  of  their  autumn  drapery. 

5      Arbor  Day  should  be  the  expression  of  our  love  for  trees,  gathered 

through  the  year  of   which  this  is  the  crowning  day.     Whether  we  walk  or 

ride  the  trees  by  the  wayside  sliould  be  our  teachers  and  companions      They 

have  a  language  which  comes  to  us  In  lines  of   beauty  and  offerings  of  help 

and  comfort.     It  Is  for  us  to  Interpret  this  language  and  give  thanks  for  these 

offerings.     Then  shall  we 

"  Plant  trees  for  beauty,  for  pleasure,  and  for  health; 
Plant  trees  for  shelter,  for  fruitage,  and  for  wealth." 

6.     The  human  element  In  trees  puts  us  Into  kinship  with  them.     Shakespeare 

was  not  the  first  to  find 

•    •    •    •    "  tongues  in  trees." 


From  the  oak  j^roves  of  ancient  Greece  came  oracular  voices  that  were  lieard 
by  the  learned  and  believed  by  the  people.  Our  Celtic  ancestors  invested  the 
grand  old  oaks  with  a  sacred  character.  It  is  neither  superstition  nor  weak 
sentiment  to  intei'pret  the  language  of  trees.  The  poets,  from  the  Psalmist 
to  those  of  our  time,  have  found  inspii-ation  in  the  forests  and  the  groves,  and 
they  have  often  penned  tlieir  whisperings  in  tiieir  choicest  lines.  Tiiey  have 
sung  them  ;  they  have  laid  their  most  delightful  scenes  among  them  ;  and  have 
hardly  discoursed  with  nature  at  all  without  them.  No  grander  poem  has 
been  written  by  an  American  than  Bryant's  Forest  Hijmn, — the  noblest  thoughts 
of  which  spring  out  of  his  revery  of  the  forest,— 

"The  groves  were  God's  first  temples. 
FAther  thy  hand  hath  reared  these  venerable  columns; 
Thon  didst  weave  this  verdant  I'oof, 
Thou  didst  look  down  uiion  the  naked  earth, 
And  f.u'tliwith  rose  all  these  fair  ranks  of  trees. 
Be  it  ours  to  meditate  in  these  ealm  shades 
Thy  milder  majesty, 

And  to  the  beautiful  order  of  thy  works 
Learn  to  conform  the  order  of  our  lives." 

7.  In  the  sweet,  yet  sad,  poetic  stor}'  of  "•  Evangeline"  how  gently  yet  how 
surely  the  singer  wins  our  sympathies  by  taking  us  to  the  forest, — where  the 
solemn  pines  inspire  the  mournful  prelude  :^ 

"This  is  the  forest  primeval.    Tlie  murmuring  pines  and  tlie  hemlocks, 
Bearded  with  moss,  and  in  garments  green,  indistinct  in  the  twilight, 
Stand  like  Druids  of  elil,  with  voices  sad  and  prophetic. 
Stand  like  harpers  hoar,  with  beards  that  rest  on  their  bosoms. 
Ye  who  believe  in  affection  that  hopes,  and  endures,  and  is  patient. 
Ye  who  believe  in  the  beauty  and  strength  of  woman's  devotion. 
List  to  the  mournful  tradition  still  sung  by  the  /(i/ies  o/  tlie  forest. 

8.  Much  that  we  adinii-e  and  should  aspire  to  in  life  is  well  symbolized  in 
trees.     Lowell  says  :^ 

"  A  little  of  thy  steadfastness 
Rounded  with  leafy  gracefulness 

Old  oak,  give  me— 
That  the  world's  blast  may  round  me  blow, 

And  I  yield  gently  to  and  fro. 
While  my  stout-hearted  trunk  below. 

And  firm-set  roots,  unshaken  be." 

9.  If  poetry  is  "  beautiful  thoughts  beautifully  expressed,"  it  was  hardly 

from  a  low  estimate  of  his  verses  that  our  loved  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said 

that  the  "  best  verses  I  have  produced  are  the  trees  I  have  planted."     We  can 

all,  then,  share  the  spirit  of   Dr.  Holmes  to  the  degree  in  which  we  feel  the 

significance,  see  the  usefulness,  and  are  affected  b}^  the  beaut}-,  of  the   trees 

which  we  plant. 

"  Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  tlie  trees. 

On  this  glad  day ; 
Bless  Thou  each  student  band 
O'er  all  our  happy  land ; 
Teach  them  Thy  love's  command 

Great  God,  we  pray." 


10.  Whetlier  or  not  our  remote  ancestors  lived  in  trees  we  maj^  not  say ;  but 
quite  certain  it  is  that  boys—  anil  girls  too — take  naturally  to  trees.  He  is  not 
much  of  a  boy  who  never  climbs  trees,  nor  swings  about  among  their  branches. 
The  "  old  folks,"'  who  remember  their  youthful  days,  should  sew  up  the  rents 
made  by  their  boys  "shinning"  up  and  down  tree-trunks,  and  think  of  the 
"good  old  limes"  when  they  were  doing  the  same  thing.  This  may  save  the 
present  boy  much  unpleasantness. 

11.  There  is  no  swing  in  the  world  so  delightful  as  a  swing  from  the  top  of 
a  white  birch.  It  gives  Just  that  elastic  play  to  the  pendent  boy  which  sends 
the  blood  tingling  all  through  his  veins;  and  the  final  plunge  and  leap  has 
just  enough  danger  in  it  to  make  it  seem  heroic.  Did  you  ever  swing  from  a 
birch? 

12.  If.  caiving  one's  name  with  a  Jackknife  above  that  of  some  other  boy's 
sister  with  a  big  "&"  between  is  ever  pardonable,  it  is  when  both  are  in  the 
shade  of  a  smooth-barked  beech  tree,  by  a  tinkling  brook  with  mossy  banks, 
amid  fern  leaves  that  nod  approval  but  tell  no  tales. 

VS.  In  these  days  of  hapi)y  tree-lore  and  merciful  school  government,  even 
the  black  birch  by  the  wayside  school  has  lost  its  terrors,  and  wayward  youth 
of  to-da3%  grown  to  men,  will  remember  only  the  toothsome  flavor  of  the 
"  sweet  birch,"  gathered  in  the  sunny  days  of  spring,  when 

"Every  sense  and  every  heart  is  .ioy." 

14.  No  path  is  so  pleasant  as  a  path  in  tlui  woods.  Even  its  solitude  is  not 
loneliness.  We  feel  the  conpanionship  of  the  trees  as  we  walk;  and  atten- 
tive ears  and  eyes  will  learn  their  language  : 

"  Summer  or  winter,  day  or  night. 
The  woods  are  an  ever  new  delight; 
Tliey  give  us  peace,  they  make  us  strong. 
Such  wonderful  balms  to  them  belong." 

15.  One  moi'c  soci(!t.y  is  needed, — a  '•'  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Trees"  (S.  P.  C.  T.).  For  all  the  sturdiness,  the  massive  strength,  the 
lofty  height,  and  the  wide-spreading  sweep  of  knotted  and  storm-defying 
limbs  of  some  trees,  yet  before  the  cruelty  of  man  they  are  utterly  helpless. 
An  ignoiant  laborer  n)ay  chop  down  in  an  hour  a  magnificent  tree  which  has 
been  a  delight  and  a  comfort  to  thousands  of  persons  for  a  century.  A  heart- 
less man  may  destroy  trees  and  groves  which,  by  their  shade  and  beauty,  are 
a  public  benefit, — ^.just  from  pure  malice  and  hatred  of  his  kind, — and  there  is 
no  remedy  in  the  laws  to  ])revent  it.  But  the  needless  and  wicked  destruction 
of  trees  by  pi-ivate  owners  of  the  ground  <tn  which  they  stand  is  not  all.  The 
mutilation  and  shameful  neglect  of  trees  upon  public  streets  of  cities  and 
towns  is  a  disgrac(!  to  the  people  who  allow  it  to  be  done.  Trees  are  set  along 
the  streets  by  those  who  know  their  value  in  the  sale  of  lots.  But  with 
changes  in  owners  and  lack  of  care  by  town  officials,  they  soon  come  to 
neglect.  If  properly  i)rotected  by  tree  guards  it  is  well,  but  if  they  are  not, 
their  lot  is  a  hard  one.  If  they  survive  the  jack-knives  and  clubbings  of  stieet 
Arabs,  next  come  along  the  grocer,  the  milkman,  the  doctor,  and  others,  who 
use  the  struggling  trees  as  hitching  posts.  So  the  trees  are  barked  and  gnawed. 
In  a  few  years  one  side  is  but  a  c-rumbling  mass  of  dead  wood,  and  the  tree 
must  soon  fall.     Even  trees  which   have  survived  tliese  perils  are  not  safe. 


"  Tree  butchers  "  are  numerous  and  merciless.  They  come  with  ladders  and 
saws  and  axes  from  all  the  companies  that  run  wires,  and  beautiful,  S3'm- 
metrical  trees,  young  and  old,  are  topped,  slashed,  sawed,  and  split,  for  a 
clear  way,  while  the  people  groan  and  the  corporations  don't  care.  A  tree 
may  be  an  obstruction  ..nd  its  removal  a  necessity;  but  "  tree-butchers"  should 
be  abolished  bj-  law,  and  using  the  street  trees  as  hitching-posts  should  be 
punished  by  fine,  and  by  imprisonment  if  that  would  not  stop  it.  So  say  the 
tree-plantimj  hoys  and  girls  of  to-day  ! 

Song :  "  Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree!" 

16.  As  a  nation  we  have  come  to  the  danger  point  in  denuding  our  land  of 
forest  growth.  Some  states  have  already  passed  it.  From  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  land,  at  the  least,  should  be  in  forest.  Nature's  laws  demand  it 
to  ensure  the  proper  climatic  conditions,  and  to  maintain  a  continuous  water- 
flow.  And  the  woods  should  be  properly  distributed.  No  wide  reaches  of 
treeless  land  should  exist.  Every  farm  should  have  its  tree-belts  and  acres  of 
foi'est  shade.  Crops  demand  this  protection,  and  country  houses  are  out- 
wardly.desolate  without  it. 

Especially  should  the  sources  of  rivers  in  mountain  districts  be  kept  in 
forest.  Well  grown  trees  only  should  be  cut,  even  in  reaches  of  continuous 
woods.  The  forest  conditions  of  mountain  slopes  and  valleys  should  not  be 
destroyed.  Strict  laws  to  guard  against  forest  fires  should  be  made  and  en- 
forced. The  most  enchanting  scenes  of  our  mountain  lands  may  be  robbed  of 
the  attractions  which  draw  thousands  of  sojourners  to  them  in  summer  time, 
by  the  money-getting  lumberer  and  the  reckless  fire-setter. 

17.  The  blackened  sides  of  mountain  slopes,  denuded  by  chopping  and  fire, 
may  still  retain  the  grandeur  of  immensity  and  height;  but  the  traveler  turns 
away  from  the  dead  [)icture  and  seeks  the  life  and  beauty  of  wooded  hills. 
When  the  trees  are  stripped  from  the  mountains,  the  leafy  mold  which  covered 
the  rock  soon  dries,  and  is  either  burned  or  washed  away.  So,  with  nothing 
to  hold  back  the  water  fi-om  the  melting  snows  of  spring,  or  from  summer 
showers,  it  slips  down  to  the  gorges  and  lower  water-ways  in  maddening  tor- 
rents, which  carry  destruction  and  death  in  their  flow.  But  the  sponge  bed 
of  the  native,forests  which  adorn  the  mountains  holds  back  the  waters  to  send 
them  gently  singing  down  the  brooks,  in  sparkling  drops,  all  sumn)er  long. 

18.  Tourists  may  pause  for  a  day  to  behold  the  ruin  made  by  the  greed, 
the  folly,  or  tlie  thoughtlessness  of  their  fellows;  but  no  one  stays  or  seeks 
recreation  in  a  region  made  desolate  and  tenantless  by  the  men  who  cut  and 
burn  until  only  charred  stumps  and  withered  shrubs  are  left  to  tell  the  mourn- 
ful tale. 

19.  Shall  the  "  White  Hills"  which  inspired  the  poetic  pen  of  the  gifted 
Starr  King  be  shorn  of  the  forest  belts  that  were,  and  still  are,  their  glory? 
Shall  Mt.  Tahawus  which  pierces  the  clouds  that  float  above  the  Adirondacks 
look  down  upon  a  treeless  desolation  made  by  timber  hunters  and  charcoal 
burners?  Our  people  should  learn  a  lesson  fi-om  those  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries of  the  Old  World,  that  have  passed  through  the  period  of  sinful  destruc- 
tion of  mountain  forests  and  have  come  to  that  of  bitter  repentance. 

20.  There  can  hardly  be  a  more  fitting  token  of  high  regard  for  a  person 
whose  memory  we  would  perpetuate  than  to  dedicate  a  tree  to  his  name.    Up- 


rightness  of  character,  loftiness  of  puipose,  constancy  in  action,  helpfulness 
to  all,  generosity,  truthfulness,  and  other  high  attributes  of  man,  are  beauti- 
fully symbolized  by  diflerent  trees.  If  the  tree  be  well  planted  and  properly 
protected,  the  influence  of  the  act  will  notecase  with  rhe  life  of  those  who 
performed  it.  Generations  to  come  will  question  the  tree  and  read  the 
lessons  which  it  teaches.  Such  a  tree  is  the  living  record  of  a  grand  thought, 
which  wakens  to  new  life  with  the  spring  times  of  generations.  VV^e  naturally 
associate  single  trees  with  some  person  or  family,  with  some  important  event 
in  our  own  or  others'  lives;  and  thus  they  stand  the  living  guardians  of 
precious  memories.  Such  are  the  "•  Old  Homestead"'  trees,  the  "Liberty" 
ti-ees,  the  "  Class-day  "  trees,  and  the  "  Memorial  "  tiees  of  Arbor  Day  plant- 
ing. The  preservation  of  historic  trees  should  be  our  special  care.  When  the 
Washington  Elm  at  Cambridge  falls,  as  fall  it  must,  another  will  be  planted 
where  it  stood.  A  spirit  will  linger  there  which  shall  be  an  inspii-ation  to 
generations  yet  to  come. — Journal  of  Education. 

II.    THE  VOICE   OF  THE  TREES. 

CONCERT   KECITATI<^>X. 
And  now  in  the  forest  the  woodman  doth  stand, 
His  eye  marks  the  victims  to  fall  by  Ids  hand, 
And  all  the  trees  shiver  and  tremble  for  fear. 
Hark:  they  plead  for  their  lives  I  will  the  woodcutter  hear? 

THE   BEECH. 

Fh'si  Piipil — 

Oh.  leave  this  barren  s]»ot  to  me! 

Spare,  woodman,  spare  tlie  beechen  tree! 

Thrice  twenty  summers  I  have  seen 

The  sky  grow  bright,  the  forest  green  ; 

And  many  a  wintry  wind  have  stood 

In  bloon)less,  fruitless  solitude. 

Since  childhood  in  my  pleasant  bower, 

First  spent  its  sweet  and  sportive  hour, 

And  on  my  trunk's  surviving  frame 

Carved  many  a  long  forgotten  name. 

As  love's  own  altar  honors  me. 

Spare,  woodnuui,  spare  the  beechen  tree. 

THE   MAPLE. 

Second  Pupil — 

I  am  the  maple. 

O,  come  this  waj^  on  a  hot  July  day. 
If  my  worth  you  would  know; 

For  wide  and  deep  is  the  shade  I  keep, 
Where  cooling  breezes  blow. 

THE  WALNUT. 
Third  Pupil — 

When  the  autumn  conies  its  round,  rich,  sweet  walnuts  will  be  found 
Covering  thickly  all  the  ground  where  my  boughs  are  spread. 
Ask  the  boys  that  visit  me,  full  of  happiness  and  glee, 
If  they'd  mourn  the  walnut  tree,  were  it  felled  and  dead. 
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Fourth  Pupil- 


THE    OAK. 


I  am  the  oak,  the  king  of  the  trees; 
Cahnly  I  rise,  and  spread  by  slow  degrees; 
Three  centuries  I  grow;  and  three  I  stay 
Supreme  in  state;  and  in  three  more  decay. 

THE   ELM. 

Fifth  Pupil— 

Eaeli  morning  when  thy  waking  eyes  first  see 

Through  the  wreathed  lattice  golden  day  appear, 
Here  sits  the  robin,  on  the  old  elm  tree. 

And  with  such  stirring  music  fills  the  ear, 
Thou  mightst  forget  that  life  had  pain  or  fear, 

And  feel  again  as  thou  wast  wont  to  do 
When  hope  was  young  and  joy  and  life  itself  were  new. 

CONCERT  RECITATION. 

Woodman,  spare  each  tree!  harm  not  a  single  bough! 

In  youth  they  sheltered  thee,  you  should  protect  them  now. 

These  old  familiar  trees  whpse  glory  and  renown 

Are  spread  o'er  lands  and  seas,  and  wouldst  thou  hack  them  down? 

Woodman,  stay  thy  hand,  cut  not  their  earth  bound  ties; 

O,  spare  these  trees  so  grand,  now  towering  to  the  skies! 

III.     SELECTIONS. 

The  Significance  of  Arbor  Day. 

All  other  anniversaries  refer  to  the  past  and  its  dead.     Arbor  Day  alone 

deals  with  the  present  and  the  future.     It  stretches  its  sheltering  shades  over 

the  unborn  millions  of  coming  generations,  and  in  the  voices  of  the  leafy 

woods  pronounces  benedictions  upon  posterity. 

— J.  Sterling  3Iorton. 

PLANT   SONG. 

O,  where  do  you  come  from,  berries  red, 
Nuts,  apples  and  plums,  that  hang  ripe  overhead. 
Sweet,  juicy  grapes,  with  your  rich  purple  hue, 
Saying,  "  Tick  us,  and  eat  us;  we'i-e  growing  for  you?"' 

O,  where  do  you  come  from,  bright  flowers  and  fair. 
That  please  with  your  colors  and  fragrance  so  rare, 
Glowing  with  sunsliine,  or  spai-kling  with  dew? 
"  We  are  blooming  for  dear  little  children  like  you." 

*  "  Our  roots  ai'e  our  mouths,  taking  food  from  the  ground, 
Our  leaves  are  our  lungs,  breathing  air  all  around. 
Our  sap,  like  your  blood,  our  veins  courses  through — 
Don't  you  think,  little  children,  we're  somewhat  like  you? 

"  Your  hearts  are  tlie  soil,  youi-  thoughts  are  the  seeds; 
Your  lives  maj'^  become  useful  plants  or  foul  weeds ; 
If  you  think  but  good  thoughts  your  lives  will  be  true, 
For  good  women  and  men  were  once  children  like  you." 

— Nellie  M.  Brown. 


PUSSV  WILLOW. 

The  brook  is  brimmed  with  melting  snow, 

The  maple  sap  is  running, 
And  on  the  highest  elm  a  crow 

His  blaeli  wings  is  sunning. 
A  close  green  bud  the  Mayflower  lies 

Upon  its  mossy  pillow; 
And  sweet  and  low  the  south-wind  blows, 
And  through  the  brown  fields  calling  goes, 

"  Come  Pussy !  Pussy  Willow  I 
Within  your  close  brown  wrapper  stir; 
Come  out  and  show  your  silver  fur ; 

Come  Pussy  !  Pussy  Willow !'' 

Soon  red  will  bud  the  maple  trees. 

The  bluebirds  will  be  singing, 
And  yellow  tassels  in  the  breeze 

Be  from  the  poplars  swinging; 
And  rosy  will  the  Mayflower  lie 

Upon  its  mossy  pillow; 
But  you  must  come  the  first  of  all, — 
"■  Come,  Pussy !"  is  the  south-wind's  call, — 

"  Come  Pussy  I  Pussy  Willow ! 
A  fairy  gift  to  children  dear, 
The  downy  firstling  of  the  year, — 

Come  Pussy!   Pussy  Willow!" 

THE   ELM   AND   THE  VINE.   ■ 

"  Uphold  my  feeble  branches  by  thy  strong  arms,  I  pray." 
Thus  to  the  Elm,  her  neighbor,  the  Vine  was  heard  to  saj', 

"Else,  lying  low  and  helpless,  a  wretched  lot  is  mine, 
Crawled  o'er  by  every  reptile,  and  browsed  by  hungry  kine." 
The  Elm  was  moved  to  pity,  then  spoke  the  generous  ti'ee : 

"  My  hapless  friend,  come  hither,  and  find  support  in  me." 
The  kindly  Elm  receiving  the  grateful  Vine's  embrace, 
Became,  with  that  adornment,  the  garden's  pride  and  grace; 
Became  the  chosen  covert  in  which  tlie  wild  birds  sing, 
Becau)e  the  love  of  shepherds,  and  glory  of  the  spring. 

Oh,  beautiful  example  for  youthful  minds  to  Iieed! 

The  good  we  do  to  others  shall  never  miss  its  need. 

The  love  of  those  whose  sorrows  we  lighten  shall  be  ours, 

And  o'er  the  path  we  walk  in,  that  love  shall  scatter  flowers. 

—  ir.  C.  Bryant. 

A   PLEA   FOR    THE   BIRDS. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  ideas  connected  with  this  Arbor  Day  work  of 
planting  trees  is  that  we  are  thereb3'  making  homes  for  our  precious  singing- 
birds.  We  are  now  close  to  tJie  season  of  building  nests,  may  we  not  earnestly 
hope  that  parents  everywhere,  and  (^specially  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
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will  give  to  this  matter  of  protecting  tlie  birds  tlie  most  earnest  and  tlioughtful 
attention.  Let  j^our  voices  and  your  ijositive  authoi'lty  be  heard  in  this  most 
humane  work.  I  am  also  consti'ained  to  believe  that  hundreds  of  boys  and 
girls  reared  in  well-oixlered  homes,  who  read  these  pages,  will  ])lead  earnest:,ly 
with  those  who  indulge  in  the  degrading,  crin)inal  practice  of  despoiling  the 
nests  of  birds.  The  beautiful  and  graceful  notes  of  the  mother  robin,  wiiose 
nest  has  been  thus  secured  from  desecration,  will  linger  in  memorj^  for  a 
whole  life-time. — Charles  Aldrich. 

How  pleasant  the  life  of  a  bird  must  be, 
Flitting  about  in  each  leafy  tree  I 
In  the  leafy  tree,  so  broad  and  tall, 
Like  a  gi-een  and  beautiful  palace  hall. 

— Maru  Ilowitt. 

MY   IIICKOKY   FIRE. 

O  helpless  body  of  hickory  tree. 
What  do  I  burn  in  burning  thee? 
Sununers  of  sun,  winters  of  snow, 
Springs  full  of  sap's  resistless  flow; 
All  past  years  joys  of  garnered  fi-uits; 
All  this  year's  purposed  buds  and  shoots; 
Secrets  of  fields  of  upper  air. 
Secrets  which  stars  and  planets  share. 
Light  of  such  smiles  as  broad  skies  fling, 
Sound  of  such  tunes  as  wild  birds  sing; 
Voices  whicli  told  where  gay  birds  dwelt, 
Voices  which  told  where  lovers  knelt; 
O  strong  wliite  body  of  hii-kory  tree. 

How  dare  I  burn  all  these  in  theei' 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

WHAT   DO  WE  PLANT? 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
We  ijlant  the  ship  which  will  cross  the  sea. 
We  plant  the  mast  to  carry  the  sails; 
We  plant  the  plank  to  withstand  the  gales; 
The  keel,  the  keelson,  and  beam  and  knee; 
We  plant  the  ship  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
We  plant  the  houses  for  you  and  me. 
We  plant  the  rafters,  the  shingles,  the  floors, 
We  plant  the  studding,  the  laths,  the  doors, 
The  beams  and  siding,  all  parts  that  be; 
We  plant  the  house  when  we  jilant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 

A  thousand  things  that  we  daily  see. 

We  i)lant  the  si)ire  that  out-towers  the  crag. 

We  plant  the  staff'  for  our  country's  flag. 

We  plant  the  shade,  from  the  hot  sun  free; 

We  plant  all  these  when  w.e  plant  the  tree. 

— Henry  Abbey. 


— Selected. 
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THE  YOUNG  DANDELION. 

I  am  a  bold  fellow  as  ever  was  seen, 
With  111}'  shield  of  yellow,  in  the  grass  green. 
You  may  uproot  me  from  field  and  from  lane, 
Trample  me,  cut  me, — I  spring  up  again. 
Drive  me  from  garden  in  angei'  and  pride, 
I'll  thiive  and  harden  bj'  the  roadside. 
Not  a  bit  fearful,  showing  my  face, 
Always  so  cheerful,  in  everj'  place. 

BOB  WHITE. 

There's  a  plump  little  chap  in  a  speckled  coat. 
And  he  sits  on  the  zigzag  rails  remote, 
Where  he  whistles  at  breezy,  bracing  morn, 
When  the  buckwheat  is  ripe,  and  stacked  the  corn  : 
"Bob  White!     Bob  White!     Bob  White!" 

Is  he  liailing  some  comrade  as  blithe  as  he? 
Now  I  wonder  where  Robert  White  can  be  I 
O'er  the  billows  of  gold  and  amber  grain 
There  is  no  one  in  sight — but  hark  again  : 

"Bob  White!     Bob  White!     Bob  White!" 

Ah!  I  see  wh}-  he  calls;  in  the  stubble  there 
Hide  his  plump  little  wife  and  babies  fair! 
So  contented  is  he,  and  so  proud  of  the  same, 
That  he  wants  all  the  world  to  know  his  name: 
"Bob  White !     Bob  White !     Bob  White !" 

— Creorge  Cooj^cr. 

SCRIPTURE  READINGS. 

"And  God  said  let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after 
his  kind;  and  the  earth  brought  forth  the  tree  yielding  fi-uit;  and  God  saw 
that  it  was  good.  And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every 
tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food." 

"  Tlie  tree  of  the  field  is  man's  life.  Then  shall  tlie  trees  of  the  wood  sing 
out  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord;  then  shall  all  the  trees  of  the  wood  rejoice 
before  the  Lord.  The  trees  of  the  Lord  are  full  of  sap,  the  cedars  of  Leba- 
non, which  he  hath  planted,  where  the  birds  make  their  nests;  as  for  the 
stork,  the  fir  trees  are  her  liouse." 

"  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord;  he  shall  be 
like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water  that  bringeth  forth  liis  fmit  in  his 
season  ;  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither;  and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper." 

Of  Wisdom,  the  wise  man  saitli :  "  Slie  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them  that  lay  hold 
upon  her,  and  happy  is  every  one  that  retainetli  her.''  And  again,  "  the  fruit 
of  the  rigliteous  is  a  tree  of  Hfe ;  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick ;  but 
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when  the  desire  cometh  it  is  a  tree  of  life ;  and  a  wholesome  tongue  is  a  tree 
of  life." 

"  And  the  angel  carried  rae  away  in  the  spirit,  and  showed  me  that  great 
city,  the  holy  Jerusalem;  in  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of 
the  river,  was  there  the  tree  of  life,  vvliieh  bare  twelve  m:inner  of  fruits,  and 
yielded  her  fruit  every  month;  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations."'  And  he  said:  "  To  him  that  overcometh,  will  I  give  to  eat 
of  the  tree  of  life  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God." 

PSALM  CXLVII. 

1.  Praise  ye  the  Lord  :  for  it  is  good  to  sing  praises  unto  our  God;  for  it  is 
pleasant;  and  praise  is  comely. 

2.  The  Lord  doth  build  up  Jerusalem  :  he  gathereth  togetlier  the  outcasts 
of  Israel. 

;j.     lie  healeth  the  broken  in  lieart,  and  bindeth  up  their  wounds. 

4.     He  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars;   he  calleth  them  all  by  their  names. 

.5.     Great  is  our  Lord,  and  of  great  power:  his  understanding  is  infinite. 

6.  The  Lord  liftetli  up  the  meek ;  he  casieth  the  wiolicd  down  to  the  ground. 

7.  Sing  unto  the  Lord  with  thanksgiving;  sing  praise  upon  the  harp  unto 
our  God : 

8.  Who  covereth  the  heavens  with  clouds,  who  prepareth  rain  for  the  earth, 
who  maketh  grass  to  grow  upon  the  mountains. 

'.).     lie  givetli  to  the  beast  his  food,  (md  to  the  young  ravens  which  cry. 

10.  He  delighteth  not  in  the  strength  of  thelior.se:  he  taketh  not  pleasure 
in  the  legs  of  a  man. 

11.  The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  them  that  fenr  him,  in  those  that  hope  in 
his  nieicy. 

12.  Praise  the  liord,  O  Jerusalem;  prai.se  thy  God,  O  Zion. 

i;5.  For  he  hath  strengthened  the  bars  of  thy  gates;  he  hath  blessed  thy 
children  within  thee. 

14.  He  maketh  peace  in  thy  borders,  nitd  filleth  thee  with  the  finest  of  the 
wheat. 

•     15.     He  sendeth  forth  his  commandment  npon  eartli :  his  word  runneth  very 
swiftly. 

16.  He  giveth  snow  like  wool ;  he  .scattereth  the  hoar  frost  like  aslies. 

17.  He  casteth  forth  I'.is  ice  like  morsels  :  who  can  stand  before  his  cold? 

15.  He  sendeth  out  his  word,  and  melteth  them  :  he  causeth  his  wind  to 
blow,  and  tlie  waters  flow. 

10.  He  sheweth  his  word  unto  Jacob,  his  statutes  and  his  judgments  unto 
Israel. 

20.  He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation  :  and  as  for  his  judgments,  they 
have  not  known  them.     Praise  ye  the  Lord. 
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HYMN  OF  PRAISE. 
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1,  With   all     my  powers     of     heart  and  tongue,      I'll     jn-aise    my 
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AMERICA. 


My  country!  'Tisofthee, 
Sweet  laiui  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 
Land  wliere  my  fathers  died  ! 
Land  of  the  pilgrim's  pride! 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring! 

My  native  country,  tliee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free. 

Thy  name  I  love ; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 

Like  that  above. 


I<et  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake  ; 
Let  all  that  breathes  partake; 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  father's  God  !  to  thee, 
Author  of  Liberty, 

To  thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  thy  might. 
Great  God  our  King. 

— ISwnuel  F.  Smith. 
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ARBOR   DAY. 


Words  by  E.  F.  Stearns. 


Music  by  G.  A.  Veazie,  Jr. 


1.  To  bii^bt  Arbor  Day     a  glad    welcome      we       sing,  This   is  the  day,  the   day  we  love; 

2.  With  gladness  and  rev'rence  a  name  we  now  give,  Give  to  the  tree,  the   tree  we  love; 

3.  Thro' sunshine  and  shadow   its    guardian     we'll     be,  Tliis   is  the  tree,  the   tree  we  love; 

4.  Then  hail  to  the   bright,   happy   day     that     we    sing.  Hail    to  the  day,  the   day  we  love; 


As 
The 
May 
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schoolmates  and  friends  we  our  tribute  will  bring.  This  is  the  day,  the  day  we  love.  By 
name  of  some  loved  one  whose  brave  deeds  shall  live.  Live  as  the  day,  the  day  we  love.  In- 
fierce  storms  of  winter  no  harm  bring  to  thee.  This  is  the  tree,  the  tree  we  love.  The 
shel      -      ter,     a   wel      -      come      retreat   doth   it   bring.  Hail   to  the   day,   the   day   we   love.  O 
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roadside,  in  garden,  in  park,  or  in  field, 
spiring  our  young  Iiearts  with  new  strength  and  will, 
stroke  of  the  lightning  now  bravely  is  past, 
let    us    with     gladness     sing     long     the      refrain, 


Plant  we  a  tree  that  may  fruitfully  yield; 
Earnest  and  faithful  our  life's  task  to  till; 
Glorious  nia  -  tu  -  rity  triumphs  at  hist! 
Loud     swell     the      chorus      again     and     again. 


rrpr'ttlrTTf  r  r  'f^'r 


Sing  we  the  day. 

Sing  we  the  day. 

Sing  we  the  day. 

Hail  to  the  day, 


bright  Arbor   Day, 

bright  Arbor  Day, 

bright  Arbor   Day, 

bright  Arbor   Day, 


Sing  we 

Sing  we 

Sing  we 

Hail  to 


the  day, 

the  day, 

the  day, 

the  day. 


the  day  we  love; 

the  day  we  love; 

the  day  we  love; 

the  day  we  love; 
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Sing  we  the  day,  bright  Arbor  Day, 

Sing  we  the  day,  bright  Arbor  Day, 

Sing  we  the  day,  bright  Arbor  Day, 

Hail  to  the  day,  bright  Arbor  Day, 


Bright  Arbor   Day,  tlie  day  we  love. 

Bright  Arbor   Day,  the  day  we  love. 

Bright   Arbor   Day,  tlie  day  we  love. 

Bright  Arbor   Day,  the  day  we  love. 


From  "  The  Coda,"  No.  125,  Glnn  {t  Co.,  Boston.      By  Permission.    Copyright,  1889. 
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THE  BRAVE  OLD  OAK. 


H.  F.  Chorlet. 


E.  J.   LODEB. 


p 


1.  A    song  for  the  oak,    the      brave      old     oak,    "Who  hath   ruled   in   the   greenwood   long,  Here's 

2.  He  saw  the  rare  times,  when  the  Christmas  chimes    Were    a    merry     sound     to    hear.  And  the 


I — 'vi* 


4- 


-€\ 


health  and  renown   to  hiir    broad   green   crown.   And   his      flf    -     ty       arras       so     strong.        There  is 
squire's  wide  hall,    and    the    cottage   small,       Were        full      of     Christ     -    mas       cheer.  And 


^M  ^^ 


tire  in  his  frown  when  the   sun   goes  down,  And  the  tire  in  tlie  west  fades  out;  And  he  slioweth  liis  might  on  a 
1 11     the     day     to   the    rebeck  gay,     They  carol'd  with  gladsome  swains.     They  are  gone,  they  are  dead,  in  the 


^mmW^^^ 


wild  midnight.  When  the  storms  through  his  branches  shout.     Then  sing  to  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak.  Who  hath 
churchyard  laid.  But  the  brave  tree,  he  still  remains. 


stood  in  his  pride  so  long;        And   still   tlourish   he,   a   hale    green    tree,    When   a   hundred    years:  are'  gone. 
From  "  Franklin  Square  Collection  No.  2."     By  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers. 

COLUMBIA,  THE  GEM  OF  THE  OCEAN^. 


Oh,  Columbia  the  gem  of  the  ocean, 

The  liome  of  the  brave  and  the  free. 
The  shrine  of  each  patriot's  devotion, 

A  world  offers  homage  to  thee. 
Thy  mandates  make  heroes  assemble. 

When  Mljerty's  form  stands  in  view, 
Thy  Ijanners  make  tyranny  tremble. 

When  borne  by  the  Red,  While,  and  Blue. 

C7(c.— When  borne  by  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue, 
When  borne  by  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue, 
Thy  banners  make  tyranny  tremtile. 
When  borne  by  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue. 

When  war  winged  its  wide  desolation, 

And  threatened  the  land  to  deform. 
The  ark  then  of  Freedom's  foundation, 

Columbia  rode  safe  throiigli  the  s-torm; 
With  the  garlands  of  victory  around  her, 
When  so  proudly  she  boie  her  brave  crew, 
With  her  flag  pioudly  floating  before  lier. 
The  boast  of  the  Ktd,  White,  and  Blue. 


C/iO.-  The  boast  of  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue, 
The  boast  of  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue, 
With  her  flag  proudly  floating  before  her, 
The  boast  of  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue. 

The  star-spangled  banner  bring  hither. 

O'er  Columbia's  true  sons  let  it  wave; 
May  the  wreaths  they  have  won  never  wither, 

Nor  its  stars  cease  to  shine  on  tlie  brave, 
May  the  service  united  ne'er  sever, 

Bui  hold  to  their  colors  so  Irue, 
The  army  and  navy  forever, 

Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue. 

Cho. — Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue, 
Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue, 
The  army  and  navy  forever, 
Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue. 

—D.  T.  Shaw. 
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WOODMAN,  SPARE  THAT  TREE: 


HnNKY  Russni.i.. 
Gi;OK<;i<.  I'.  Mokk;^ 


;:fcB: 


^=3r 


^=i^i3 


Ssll 


=1: 
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1.  Wood 

2.  That 

3.  Wlien 


man,  P]inre  that  'tree.' 
oil  ka  •  mil  -  iai:,  tree, 
hut    an       i  -    die      Ijoy, 


rl  strings  round  thee  cling. 


I     Toucii  not 

Its  i  glo  -  rv  and  re 
I  •'  55ougl-.t  it;  I  laieful 
Clo>e   as     thy  bark, old 


if 

a   sin  -  glc 
rv  and 


m 


m 


-^—(Si-\ 


bough ; 

nown 

shade ; 

friend ! 


In   youth     it    shel  -  tercd 
Ares]5rcad  o'er  land   and 
In     all      their  gush- injT 
Here  shall  the  wild  -  bird 


me.  And     I'll         pro-tect      it  now; 

sea.  And  wviuld'st  thou  hew     it  down? 

joy,  Here,  too,       ,my    sis  -  ters  played; 

sSng,  And    still.       thy  branches  bend. 


Twas   iny  ■ 
Woodman, 
My     moth 
Old     tree. 


fore -fa  -  thcr's  hand, 
for  •  bear  thy  stroke! 
er  kissed  me  '  iiere; 
tlie   storm  ihou'lt  brave. 


That 
Cut 
My 
And, 


ft--  -  •  -  , 
placed  it  near  his  Cot,  There,  woodman,  let  it  staml, 
not  its  earth-bound  ties;  OhI  spare  that  a  -  r^ed  oak, 
fa  -  ther  pressed  my  hand,  For  -  give  thii  fool  -  ish.  tear, 
woodman, leave  the  spot;  Whiie  I've  a  hand  10  save, 
w  1^  IS     .     i_ 


Thy 
Now 
Hut 
Thy 


axe  shall  lu"irni  It  noti 
low-'ring  li>    the    >kies. 

let  thni  old  oak  stand! 
axe  shall  harm  it     not' 
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